Greek Tragedy
or just retribution or anything else connected with the present action, but about the night on which Troy fell; * My husband lay on his bed ... I was arranging my hair before die mirror* . . .' Sometimes the Euripidean chorus finds itself in a position where it can hardly say anything both relevant and lyrical; here it could and will not.
In the last scene there is no kck of dramatic movement. Hecuba easily traps the barbarian into convicting himself of treachery and murder, and, by playing on his cupidity, entices htm into the tent. But if we expect to hear of his death, we are disappointed. Hecuba, a second Medea, does something far more revolting, blinding him and killing his two sons ; and to ensure that we shall be revolted and not edified Euripides causes the wretched Polymestor to come out of the tent on all fours. He does not, in his tragedies, use such 'realism' merely for the sake of being lively.
In most of these tragedies there comes a point at which the critic may profitably ask himself how he would have finished the play.   This seems to be one.   We should naturally try to contrive an account of the actual revenge, and, whether or not we were taking the line that Hecuba was justified, we should make our Hecuba dominate the last scene beyond any question; heroine or fury, she should at last stand before us fully revealec Or, remembering our Oedipus,1 we might have allowed Polym estor to prophesy the approaching end of Hecuba, as Euripide has done here;  but only in order that she might rise magni ficendy over even this.   What we should never have though of is what Euripides does.    Polymestor, practically, steals thi thunder, and the secondary figure of Agamemnon is mad< as prominent as Hecuba, if not more prominent.   We have a trial-scene, with Agamemnon acting as judge, the inevitable and horrifying account of the actual revenge, die evident revulsion of Agamemnon, but his judgement that Polymestor has got his deserts.   Then the barbarian turns vicarious prophet, and prophesies not only Hecuba's end, but also the murder of Agamemnon, so that we finish not with a final revelation of Hecuba, but with the seizure and banishment of Polymestor. It is perfectly true that in Hecuba we see first an unresisting victim, then a victim who, gathers all her strength to hit back. 1 See above, p. 179, 218